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How  to  bake  fruit  cake? 

Why  calce  won't  keep? 

How  liquefy  granulated  honey? 
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Three  food  questions  are  the  headliners  on  our  mailbag  session  today.  And 

they're  all    "sweet"  questions:    one's  about  "baking  fruit  cake...  one  asks  why 

some  cakes  won't  keep...  and  the  last  one  asks  what  to  do  about  honey  that  has 

become  "grainy"  or  granulated.    For  the  answers,  let's  turn  to  the  home  economists 

of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

First,  a  letter  with  a  holiday  tang:  "Last  year  I  baked  several  fruit  cakes 
for  Christmas  gifts.     I  had  trouble  getting  them  out  of  the  pans,  and  some  of 
them  broke.    And  the  cakes  didn't  seem  to  be  entirely  done  in  the  center,  although 
I  had  baked  them  according  to  the  recipe.    What  did  I  do  wrong?" 

You  may  have  made  the  mistake  of  failing  to  line  your  cake  pans  with  well- 
greased  or  waxed  paper,  and  this  may  have  made  your  cakes  stick  to  the  pans.  As 
for  the  calces  not  being  done  all  the  way  through,  your  oven  may  have  been  too  hot, 
or  your  cake  pans  may  have  been  so  large  that  the  outside  of  the  cakes  baked  befor 
the  center  was  done. 

To  made  sure  your  fruit  cake  is  bated  evenly  all  the  way  through,  use  a 
narrow  loaf  pan,  or,  better  still,  a  tube  pan.    Bake  the  cake  in  a  slow  oven,  250 
to  300  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Many  homemakers  prefer  to  steam  fruit  cake,    This  gives  the  cake  a  moist 
texturo,  and  does  away  with  the  danger  of  burning  the  crust.    To  steam  a  cake,  use 
a  regular  steamer...  or,  a  pressure  cooker  with  the  petcock  open...  or  make  your 
own  steamer  by  putting  a  rack  in  the  bottom  of  a  tightly  covered  container. 
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with  water  just  to  the  rack.    Watch  it  well  so  it  doesn't  boil  dry — if  the  water 
level  goes  down,  add  boiling  water.    Cover  the  cake  with  a  pan  to  keep  the  steam 
from  condensing  on  it.    After  the  cake  has  .been  steamed,  dry  it  out  in  a  very  slow 
oven,  225  to  250  degrees  Fahrenheit 

From  fruit  cake,  let's  go  on  to  another  cake  question.    This  letter  says,  "I 
have- time  to  bake  only  once  a  week,  and  I  usually  make  cake  or  cupcakes  for  the 
family  lunchboxes.    But  by  the  end  of  the  week  my  cakes  get  pretty  dry  and  taste  - 
less,  even  though  I  keep  them  in  a  tightly  closed  box.    Nov;  I'm  planning  to  bake 
some  calces  for  Christmas,  but  I'll  have  to  make  them  a  few  days  in  advance,  and  I'm 
afraid  they'll  become  dry,  too." 

One  possible  answer  to  this  problem  is  that  you  are  making  quick  cakes  that 
contain  a  small  proportion  of  shortening.    These  plain,  cottage-pudding- type  cakes 
arc  really  nothing  more  than  sweetened  muffin  mixtures,  and  they're  best  when  you 
serve  them  hot,  with  a  sauce  or  fruit,  or  when  you  eat  them  very  fresh. 

Of  course,  you  want  to  use  your  shortening  carefully,  since  fat  is  an  important 
material  of  war.    But  if  you  are  too  busy  to  bake  of tener  than  once  a  week,  you'd 
probably  get  more  good  out  of  your  cake  ingredients  by  baking  a  different  type  of 
cake...  one  with  more  shortening  in  it. 

Your  Christinas  calces  will  probably  be  richer  than  the  cakes  you  ordinarily 
bake,  so  you  shouldn't  have  any  trouble  keeping  them  moist  and  tasteful  for  a  few 
days,  in  a  tightly  covered  box. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  the  different  types  of  cakes,  according  to  the 
pooportions  of  the  ingredients,  perhaps  you'd  like  to  write  for  the  bulletin  called 
"Homemade  Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry."    It's  free,  if  you'll  write  for  it  to  the 
V,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  Df  C.  Here's  the  name  of  the 
bulletin  again:     "Homemade  Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry." 


And  now  let's  turn  to  the  honey  specialists  for  the  answer  to  our  last  letter 
today.  This  writer  says,  "I  always  have  trouble  with  liquid  honey  turning  grainy 
or  sugary.  Is  it  all  right  to  use  this  granulated  honey?  ,,.'hat  causes  the  granu '  «• 
lating,  and  how  can  I  avoid  it?" 

The  honey  experts  aay  honey  doesn't  "turn  to"  sugar,  "because  honey  is  sugar, 
no  matter  whether  it's  liquid  or  solid. . .hut  a  different  form  of  sugar,  of  course, 
than  what  we  commonly  call  "by  that  name.    However,  when  most  honeys  stand  a.  long 
time,  particularly  in  a  cold  place,  they  crystallize.     This  is  a  perfectly  natural 
change,  and  doesn't  mean  that  the  honey  has  deteriorated  in  any  vay. 

Honey  that  has  turned  hard  is  called  solid,  or  crystallized,  or  granulated 
honey.    Many  pooplo  like  it  in  this  form.    Our  Canadian  neighbors,  for  instance, 
prefer  to  buy  solid  honey  rather  than  liquid —  they  say  it*s  ea.sier  to  use*  It 
spreads  on  "bread,  toast,  and  flapjacks  without  dripping  as  liquid  honey  does. 

But  if  you  prefer  honey  as  a  liquid,  it's  easy  to  liquefy  solid  honey.  Just 
put  the  jar  in  moderately  hot  water--  not  more  than  140  degrees  tfahrenhe-i is —  until 
the  crystals  disappear.    Don't  overheat  the  honey —  you  may  injure  the  color  and 
flavor. 

Tor  use  on  cereals,  or  in  tea,  try  dissolving  a  little  water  in  honey —  about 
a  tablespoon  or,  two  of  water  to  a  cup  of  honey  depending"  on  the  consistency  you 
prefer.    This  will  give  you  a  more  sirupy  liquid  that  pours  more  readily  than  pure 
honey.    But  don't  make  more  than  a  month's  supply  of  this  thinned  honey  at  a  time 
—  it  may  ferment  if  you  keep  it  longer. 

Cold  makes  honey  granulate  faster,  so  if  you  want  it  to  remain  liquid,  keep 
it  in  a  warm  place.     In  either  form,  solid  or  liquid,  honey  doesn't  need  cold 
storage.     3o  don't  waste  refrigerator  space  on  itr 
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